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Postwar Planning 


By HENRY C. HAWES 


The term “postwar planning’’ is 
used broadly to include planning for 
adjustments which must be made 
by government agencies and private 
businesses during the period of 
transition from war to peacetime 
economy and planning for the post- 
war operation of business. 

Planning is not a new under- 
taking of business as the past 
development of business enterprise 
is largely the result of intelligent 
and farseeing planning. The pres- 
ent situation is different only in 
that there are many complicated 
new problems to consider, including 
the possible further extension of 
government controls. The present 
activity of business men in connec- 
tion with the planning movement 
indicates their determination to 
take the initiative in attacking 
national economic problems arising 
out of the war and the unemploy- 
ment problem which had not yet 
been solved at the time World 
War II broke out in Europe. 


Planning Problems 


Problems of a long-term nature 
include the employment of a maxi- 
mum number of workers, con- 


tinuity of employment, govern- 
ment controls over business, high 
rates of income taxation, and post- 
war economic trends as they affect 
the individual enterprise. 

It has been estimated that 
66,300,000 persons will be em- 
ployed or in the armed forces by 
the end of the war as compared 
with about 46,000,000 employed 
in 1940. The United States De- 
partment of Commerce has esti- 
mated that 59,500,000 people will 
desire employment after the war. 
On that basis, if allowance is made 
for the number to be retained in 
the armed forces and for those tem- 
porarily unemployed, there will be 
at least 55,000,000 men and women 
employable in peacetime occupa- 
tions after the war. 

A level of employment of 
55,000,000 is said to be capable of 
producing an annual national in- 
come of $140,000,000,000, which 
is highly desirable in view of the 
huge national debt. Business men 
keenly realize the need for main- 
taining employment at this level in 
order to create markets for their 
products and services and markets 
for agricultural commodities, to 
service and reduce the national 
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debt, and thus to preserve our free 
enterprise system. 

Continuity of income for workers 
is an important problem. The 
federal and state governments have 
taken limited steps to this end in 
the form of unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. Some corpo- 
rations have had plans in effect 
which afford protection for their 
employees against loss of income 
through unemployment. Certain 
labor unions are now asking em- 
ployers, by industry groups, for 
guaranteed annual minimum in- 
comes for their members, and some 
individual companies have entered 
into such agreements with the 
unions. The subject of annual 
wage plans was dealt with briefly 
in report No. 610 of the Senate 
Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Finance, dated June 19, 1939. 

Income taxes are presently taking 
a large share of the national income. 
Unless these tax rates are materially 
reduced in the postwar period, 
private business will be handi- 
capped in providing employment. 
The Committee for Constitutional 
Government, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York, New York, among other 
activities, is sponsoring a move- 
ment to place a ceiling on peacetime 
rates of taxation by means of a 
constitutional amendment. Sixteen 
state legislatures have adopted a 
resolution requesting Congress to 
submit this constitutional amend- 
ment to limit peacetime income tax 
rates of corporations and indi- 


viduals to 25 percent. It is en- 
couraging that certain government 
agencies have pointed out the need 
for a postwar reduction in income 
tax rates. 

Short-term problems include war 
contract terminations, employment 
of men now in the armed forces, and 
disposal of surplus war material and 
of government-owned land and 
plant facilities. Business now de- 
voted to war production will have 
to reconvert its plants to peace- 
time uses, consider changes in pro- 
duction methods and uses of ma- 
terials, shifts of population, and 
changes in buying habits of con- 
sumers. 

The imminence of war contract 
termination leaves little time for 
establishing plans to meet that 
eventuality. Sharp curtailment, for 
at least a temporary period, may be 
necessary since war production vol- 
ume is much larger than normal 
volume in most cases. The cancel- 
lation clauses in contracts and the 
various government contractors’ 
settlement forms should be studied. 
Plans should be made for cutting 
off operations, notifying subcon- 
tractors, taking of inventories and 
disposal of materials. Arrange- 
ment should be made for prompt 
preparation of termination claims, 
and for securing and examining the 
claims of subcontractors. There 
should be a determination of work- 
ing capital needs pending final 
settlement of claims, and plans 
should be made for securing ad- 
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vances, termination loans or other 
financing if a need therefor is 
indicated. 

Alternate budgets should be de- 
veloped by quarters for a period 
following the cessation of war 
activities based upon a careful 
study of prewar sales volume. 
Costs and expenses should likewise 
be budgeted to correspond with 
expected production and sales. This 
involves a determination of the 
number of workers required to pro- 
duce and distribute the budgeted 
sales volume, and the consequent 
selection of the members of the 
organization who are to be retained. 
Unless such studied plans are avail- 
able so that they can be put into 
immediate operation, losses from 
operations may occur or organiza- 
tion adjustments may be made 
unwisely. 


Planning Agencies 


Many governmental agencies and 
private organizations are studying 
war and postwar economic prob- 
lems. They are also directing public 
attention to the problems, and 
urging individual enterprises to 
study their own situations and plan 
for coping with the postwar read- 
justments and for resuming their 
regular businesses after the war. 

The administration’s attitude 
toward the problems of postwar 
readjustment is apparently reflected 
in the Baruch-Hancock report 
which was prepared at the request 
of James F. Byrnes, Director of the 


United States Office of War Mo- 
bilization. 

The report deals principally with 
demobilization and reemployment, 
terminated contract settlements, 
disposal of surplus war materials 
and government-owned plant fa- 
cilities, and taxation. It contains 
recommendations for handling these 
matters largely through existing 
government executive agencies by 
means of executive orders and by 
regulations of the various agencies. 

The objectives of the report are 
stated to be that of getting back 
to work in peacetime enterprises, 
taking the government out of 
business, tightening up the indus- 
trial war front, adoption of the 
“Uniform Contract Article” relat- 
ing to termination, scaling down 
the war agencies, and extending the 
period of price control, priorities, 
and requisitioning. Also included 
in the objectives are engineering 
on public works, providing credit, 
particularly for small business and 
returning service men, and reduc- 
tion in taxes. 

It suggests that the Office of War 
Mobilization create a post called 
Work Director to deal with demo- 
bilization of the armed forces, 
rehabilitation of veterans, and em- 
ployment. Following this recom- 
mendation the President appointed 
Brigadier General Frank T. Hines 
as Retraining and Reemployment 
Administrator. 

Specific recommendations are 
made with respect to war contract 
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termination settlements. Since the 
recommendations were made, the 
Contract Settlement Act of 1944 
has been enacted. It provides for 
an Office of Contract Settlement 
headed by a Director of Contract 
Settlement, assisted by an advisory 
board. The President has ap- 
pointed Robert H. Hinckley, of 
Ogden, Utah, as Director of Con- 
tract Settlement. The Act pro- 
vides uniform procedures for all 
war procurement agencies for set- 
tling prime contracts and subcon- 
tracts. The settlements may be 
by negotiation, by formula, or by 
a combination of the two. Special 
provisions are made for the settle- 
ment of small claims. The functions 
of the General Accounting Office 
are limited to a determination that 
payments were made in accordance 
with the settlement, and that there 
is no evidence which indicates fraud. 

The Baruch-Hancock report 
recommends that a Surplus Prop- 
erty Administrator be set up in 
the Office of War Mobilization to 
deal with all aspects of surplus dis- 
posal. The President has appointed 
Mr. William F. Clayton as Surplus 
Property Administrator. Legis- 
lation is now pending in Congress 
relating to the disposal of surplus 
property. 

It is of particular interest to 
business that the report recom- 
mends a postwar reduction in taxes 
and that only worthwhile public 
works projects be undertaken in 
case public works become necessary 


to maintain employment. The re- 
port also recommends that provision 
be made for reduction of the na- 
tional debt. It suggests that the 
Attorney General study special war 
powers to determine whether any 
controls, other than price controls, 
should be extended. 

The Senate’s Special Committee 
on Postwar Economic Policy and 
Planning, of which Senator Walter 
F. George is Chairman, also issued 
a report. The George report deals 
with contract termination settle- 
ments, the disposal of surplus war 
materials and of government-owned 
plant facilities, and certain other 
matters. It contains an important 
feature relating to government 
organization for handling demo- 
bilization which is at variance with 
the Baruch report. It recommends 
that Congress enact legislation to 
establish a new agency, Office of 
Demobilization, with a director 
appointed by the President, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Senate. 
Since this agency would be created 
by, and would be responsible to 
Congress, the suggestion seems to 
have received general popular ap- 
proval. 

The War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion Act of 1944, known as 
the George Bill, has been passed by 
the Senate and may be finally 
enacted by the time this article 
appears in print. The Act carries 
out certain recommendations of the 
George Committee and of the 
Baruch-Hancock report. 
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It provides for an Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, 
headed by a director appointed 
by the‘President with the consent 
of the Senate. It places the present 
Office of Contract Settlement, the 
Surplus War Property Adminis- 
tration, and the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration 
within the new office to be created 
by the Act. It provides for an 
advisory board to be appointed by 
the President and also a special 
Joint Committee on Postwar Ad- 
justment to be composed of four 
members of the Senate and four 
members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The latter committee 
would have considerable control 
over the operations of the Office. 
Provision is made for ending the 
existence of the Office of War 
Mobilization which had been estab- 
lished by executive order. 

The Act authorizes the Federal 
Works Administration to make 
loans to the states and political 
subdivisions to undertake studies 
of public works projects. It directs 
the Secretary of Labor to investi- 
gate annual wage and other systems 
of compensation of workers and 
consider means for using tax advan- 
tages in promoting annual wage 
systems, etc. It also deals with 
termination of war contracts, cur- 
tailment of war production and 
resumption of other production 
and related manpower problems. 
It provides for unemployment com- 
pensation to civilians employed by 


the United States Government 
after September 16, 1940. The 
benefits are those provided in the 
various state unemployment com- 
pensation laws. The funds for 
these payments are to be provided 
by the Federal Government. The 
Act and its amendments to the 
Social Security Act are to terminate 
two years after the end of the war 
as declared by Presidential procla- 
mation or resolution of Congress. 

The Committee for Economic 
Development, The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, The United 
States Chamber of Commerce, The 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers and various trade asso- 
ciations, The Brookings Institution 
and The National Planning Asso- 
ciation are some of the private 
agencies which are active in post- 
war planning. 

Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, President 
of the Studebaker Corporation, is 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of The Committee for Economic 
Development, with headquarters 
at 285 Madison Avenue, New York. 
There are local committees in 
1,975 communities. This organiza- 
tion has a research division and a 
field development division. A 
number of action and advisory 
committees of specialists have been 
formed to assist in the work of the 
committee. The objective of the 
committee is the increase of peace- | 
time production and employment 
over the 1940 levels. It is engaging 
in research work and, among other 
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things, has issued a handbook on 
“Planning the Future of Your 
Business,” a book “‘The Liquida- 
tion of War Production,” a booklet 
entitled ‘Plan Postwar Jobs— 
Now,” and is distributing a study 
by the Department of Commerce 
entitled ‘‘Markets After the War.” 

The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce has an active Postwar Read- 
justment Committee which is 
carrying on an extensive postwar 
educational program. Leverett S. 
Lyon, Chief Executive Officer of 
the Association, James M. Barker, 
Chairman of its Postwar Com- 
mittee, and Guenther Baumgart, 
Manager of the Association’s War 
Problems Service Department, 
have edited a book, ‘‘ Your Busi- 
ness and Postwar Readjustment,” 
which merits attention. The book 
contains an exhaustive check list 
of questions, embracing over 50 
pages, to guide operating execu- 
tives in planning for their com- 
panies. This material should be 
helpful as a guide in the work of 
planning. 


Individual Planning 


The planning organization varies 
between business establishments, 
but it usually consists of the various 
department heads whose efforts are 
coordinated through a budget di- 
rector or an executive committee. 
Under present conditions it seems 
desirable that a single executive 
be made responsible for all plan- 
ning activities with a committee 


to assist in the work. The entire 
organization should be encouraged 
to cooperate in the work and to 
submit any ideas which might be 
of benefit to the business. 


Products and Markets 


It is likely that most establish- 
ments will resume the production 
of their peacetime products, with 
possible additions to their lines, 
rather than engage in new fields 
in which they are not experienced. 
Emphasis will no doubt be placed 
upon improvement in design and 
quality and upon reduction - in 
costs. 

Surveys of the potential postwar 
market for regular products and 
for any proposed new products, and 
of methods of distribution, and 
studies of changes in competition, 
shifts in population, changes in 
consumer demand and advertising 
programs, are the function of the 
sales department. In many cases 
due to losses of personnel, sales 
organizations will have to be re- 
built. The marketing phase of the 
planning program of manufacturers 
may require the greatest attention 
due to the practical cessation of 
sales effort during the war period. 

Retailers and wholesalers will 
give particular attention to shifts 
in population and changes in con- 
sumer buying habits. For example, 
the increase in home-produced 
foods and the trend toward frozen 
foods may have an important 
effect on food distribution. 
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Engineering and Production 

The engineering and production 
departments should study the de- 
sign of old and new products, 
possible uses of new materials and 
new adaptations of old materials, 
production planning and controls, 
inventory controls, and production 
methods. The question as to the 
need for new facilities and rear- 
rangement of existing facilities must 
be considered in relation to esti- 
mated postwar volume and im- 
proved production methods. The 
planning of the production depart- 
ment must be coordinated with 
that of the sales department. 


Organization and Personnel 


The problem of employer-em- 
ployee relations may require even 
more attention after the pressure 
of the war effort has subsided. The 
entire organization should be 
studied and consideration given to 
the reemployment of men now in 
the armed forces, with particular 
reference to partially disabled men. 
The termination of war produc- 
tion may require the shifting of 
some personnel to other duties and 
responsibilities. The responsibility 
and authority of the administra- 
tive personnel should be reviewed 
and then clearly defined. 


Finance 


Financial planning must follow 
closely after and be dependent to 
a considerable extent upon the 
results of the other parts of the 


program. An operating budget for 
the transition period and for at 
least the first year of the postwar 
period should be prepared, and the 
working capital needs estimated. 
The financial budget will be diffi- 
cult to prepare because of rene- 
gotiation of profits, the wuncer- 
tainties of contract termination 
settlements, and the level of post- 
war income taxes. : 

If the financial planning indi- 
cates a need for additional funds, 
consideration must be given to 
the means for securing such funds. 
Various government sources of 
funds are available in addition to 
the usual private channels. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion offers contract termination 
and reconversion loans, as well as 
other business loans. Government 
guaranteed loans known as “V” 
and “VT” loans are made under 
Executive Order No. 9112. These 
loans may be secured prior to the 
termination of war contracts for 
the purpose of financing the war 
contracts and for providing an 
adequate working cash position 
upon the termination of such con- 
tracts. 

The Contract Settlement Act of 
1944 provides for interim financing 
of contract costs pending settle- 
ment of terminated contracts. The 
contracting agency is to make 
available through loans and guar- 
antees an amount up to 100 per- 
cent of the contract price of finished 
goods, 90 percent of raw materials 
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and work in process, and a reason- 
able percentage of other allowable 
costs. It may also make advance 
or partial payments on termina- 
tion claims. These guaranteed ter- 
mination loans will be handled 
through private banks and the 
Federal Reserve banks in much 
the same manner as “V” and “VT” 
loans. The loans will be known as 
‘**T” loans and will be made under 
regulations to be issued in Sep- 
tember, 1944, by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Other sources of short-term loans 
or long-term capital funds should 
be considered if the need for 
such funds is indicated by the 
financial budget. 


Accounting Aids in Planning 


In many respects planning is 
based upon information provided 
by the accounting records, and the 
plans when formulated are reflected 
in financial operating budgets. For 
that reason a representative of the 
accounting department should be 
a member of the planning com- 
mittee. 

Analysis of prewar sales required 
for postwar planning must be on 
a quantity basis as well as on a 
dollar basis. Change in price levels 
and the requirements in connec- 
tion with production and sales 
planning call for information as 
to units sold during the prewar 
period. 


The prewar manufacturing, sell- 
ing and administrative expenses 
may require special analysis to 
provide information helpful in plan- 
ning for the postwar period. 

If the manufacture of new 
products is considered, the esti- 
mated costs of production thereof 
must be determined. The prewar 
costs of the items previously pro- 
duced will probably need revision 
to reflect the results of changes 
in wage rates, changes in material 
prices, etc., and changes in pro- 
duction methods and volume. A 
revision of the entire cost account- 
ing system to meet new conditions 
may in some cases be required. 

If there has been a tendency 
toward carelessness as to control 
of operating costs, the tendency 
must be reversed and expense 
controls made effective. New cost 
standards should be set, and actual 
costs measured against carefully 
set standards of efficiency. 

The preparation of the operating 
budget and the financial budget 
is an accounting function. A fore- 
cast of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments will be needed apart from 
the operating budget in order to 
determine the need for short-term 
working capital loans and for long- 
term capital funds. The determina- 
tion of the effect of income taxes 
on cash requirements involves com- 
putations of the taxes under federal 
and state tax laws at the probable 
postwar rates. Consideration must 
(Continued on page 24) 
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The Importance of Being Troubled or Unsettled 


By ROBERT H. MONTGOMERY 


On June 29 Walter Staub wrote 
me that he would like to have me 
join a long line of solvers of post- 
war problems and write an article 
for the JOURNAL. He intimated 
that it had better be good. 

Failure to respond at once caused 
me much mental perturbation or at 
least distress. I sought to forget it 
by putting his memorandum where 
I thought I would not see it again, 
but some unfriendly hand soon put 
it on top of my papers. 

And then I tried to analyze my 
reason for non-compliance. I quick- 
ly found the answer. There are 
many, many postwar problems and 
I had to confess that I had nothing 
intelligent to say about any one 
of them. I do not know whether 
Bretton Woods or Dumbarton Oaks 
was good or bad. I do not know 
whether or not hand workers should 
have an annual wage, and I am 
equally uncertain about the aid we 
should extend to the unemployed. 
And as I think of others equally 
important I find it impossible to 
express myself. I do not care for 
general discussions. I must take 
sides. I am for or against it, at least 
at the start, and I am entirely will- 
ing to change my so-called convic- 
tions at the drop of a hat. 

Then like a ray of light I found 
that Walter had done me a favor. 


It does not result in complying with 
his request, but it entirely relieves 
the pressure I have been under for 
these months. After I explain how 
my delivery came about, I will put 
Walter’s memorandum in:the waste- 
paper basket and pick up a detec- 
tive story. 

All the time I was troubled about 
the problem of writing something 
for the JOURNAL, I was merely ful- 
filling in myself my greatest need, 
and this is how I know. 

A few years ago Mrs. Montgom- 
ery and I spent seven hours with 
Dr. Hu Shih, then Chinese Am- 
bassador to the United States. 
Except for a short interval (when 
the Ambassador took a short nap 
and snored very politely) we carried 
on a continuous conversation. We 
talked politics, religion, philosophy, 
agriculture, silviculture (chiefly ap- 
ples), and (as I recall many laughs) 
less serious topics. Nothing could 
have been more interesting to Mrs. 
Montgomery and me. We did not 
realize until afterwards how it all 
came about. Then we realized that 
with his great talents he was very 
human. And when we asked each 
other quite personal questions it all 
seemed entirely in order. 

I said that I had two solutions to 
the Japanese problem. One was to 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Professional Accounting Practice 
Today and Tomorrow 


By DONALD P. PERRY 


A contemporary writer says that 
men “. . . who have always been 
secure come to feel that life will 
stay the way it is, or that it will 
get back to normal after a dis- 
turbance’’; but when their dreams 
of security are dispelled they “... 
are likely to go to the other ex- 
treme . . . and conclude that every- 
thing must alter radically, and for 
the worse.” Our dreams of secur- 
ity have certainly been disturbed. 
Where between the extremes are 
we likely to find ourselves when 
the disturbance subsides? Will 
our activities and our outlooks in 
the field of accounting be radically 
altered or shall we find them back 
close to the former normal? I shall 
try to paint briefly and with a 
broad brush the probable effects of 
recent developments on the future 
practice of accounting. 


POSTWAR EFFECTS 


While disclaiming any prophetic 
power, I feel that some wartime 
trends and developments may be 
considered indicative of the future 
and that their effects will carry 
over to some extent into the post- 
war period. Just as the onset of 
the war emergency brought no 
abrupt revolution in accounting 


practices, but instead gradual de- 
velopments to meet changed situa- 
tions, so the advent of peace at 
some future date will not suddenly 
return us to the conditions of the 
late thirties. Postwar business con- 
ditions will be different from pre- 
war, and, furthermore, accounting 
practice and practitioners will 
inevitably be affected by the ex- 
periences and problems encoun- 
tered during the emergency. 

Many problems arising as the 
result of wartime conditions will 
continue to perplex us for years 
after the war. Uncertainties which 
will be resolved only by future 
developments have in the past 
presented difficulties in accounting 
practice, and have been a basis for 
criticism by some who hold the 
erroneous conception that account- 
ing statements are by their nature 
intended to be exact and accurate 
representations of fact. Uncer- 
tainties in financial position and 
operating results have been multi- 
plied under war conditions, and 
unsettled factors in connection with 
the termination and renegotiation 
of contracts and with our complex 
taxation scheme will remain to a 
substantial degree for many years. 
The bearing of these uncertainties 
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on corporate credit and on ap- 
praisal of security values will ob- 
viously be of major import in 
relation to peacetime working 
capital requirements and financing 
possibilities. 

ADVANCES IN TECHNIQUE 


The accounting profession may 
be faced with the need of developing 
further techniques for dealing with 
these uncertainties informatively 
and with judgment, fairness, and 
restraint. For example, it was not 
uncommon in 1942 financial state- 
ments to deal with prospective 
renegotiation of war contracts solely 
as a contingent liability covered 
by a balance sheet footnote. Some 
companies met with rude surprises 
in the effect which actual settle- 
ments had on that year’s operating 
results. For 1943, accountants felt 
that financial statements should in 
some way incorporate reasonable 
provisions out of the year’s earnings 
for renegotiation refunds. 


DIFFICULT DECISIONS 


Industries expect after the war 
a more or less protracted period of 
retooling, plant reconversion and 
rehabilitation, and redevelopment 
of markets. Accountants may then 
be urged to approve deferment in 
charging the costs of such pros- 
pective efforts until later periods 
when profitable results therefrom 
are anticipated. Management will 
desire to relieve current operating 
expense of some of the burden of 


reestablishing maintenance post- 
poned during the activity of the 
war production years. Decisions 
may be difficult as to the proper 
application of postwar contingency 
and other reserves previously pro- 
vided out of profits or otherwise. 
Representations made in financial 
statements when the reserves were 
provided, the treatment accorded 
reserves in contract settlements, 
in renegotiation proceedings, and 
in taxation, and the over-all fair- 
ness of proposed accounting hand- 
ling will all be considered in dealing 
with these questions. The wisdom 
and judgment displayed by the 
profession in this area may provide 
a criterion upon which will depend 
future confidence of the public 
in the profession. 


PLANT OBSOLESCENCE 


Obsolescence of property, plant, 
and equipment is another factor 
which will merit careful considera- 
tion when present emergency pro- 
duction has ended. The volume of 
goods required for war purposes 
has made it profitable to utilize 
to capacity many plants which in 
normal times have been submargi- 
nal. The efficiency of such proper- 
ties and of other old plant and 
equipment will be eclipsed by new 
productive capacity installed in 
wartime at a cost of some twenty 
billion dollars, the greater part of 
which is government owned and 
the rest privately owned. Obso- 
lescence of prewar machinery will 
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also have been hastened by the 
accelerated development of new 
products and new applications of 
materials, such as plastics, light 
metals, electronics, and transpor- 
tation and communication equip- 
ment. Limitations on provisions 
for obsolescence allowed for pur- 
poses of taxation and renegotiation 
may have been such that current 
accounting provisions do not ade- 
quately reflect the true extent of 
obsolescence. Business manage- 
ment should face such facts, and 
the accounting profession should 
be prepared to assist it in taking 
a realistic attitude towards plant 
utility and value. 


IMPROVED Cost ACCOUNTING 


Because most manufacturing con- 
cerns have been engaged on pro- 
duction under government con- 
tracts which in settlement, termina- 
tion or renegotiation have involved 
determinations or allocations of 
costs and profits, the methods 
used in cost accounting have as- 
sumed great importance. Infor- 
mation which can be made available 
by cost accounting methods and 
cost departments will not be cast 
aside lightly after the period of 
government contract operation has 
ended, at least by most concerns. 
However, the cost accounting func- 
tion in many companies may be 
expected to undergo refinements 
and a shift of emphasis from use 
for contract-cost determination to 
use for controlling production effi- 


ciency and measuring profit mar- 
gins under trade conditions of keen 
competition. 


RESUMPTION OF COMPETITION 


Markets will change fundamen- 
tally from the present situation, in 
which the government is the chief 
or sole customer, to a most active 
competitive status. Restrictions 
on instalment buying will even- 
tually be lifted and a vast accumula- 
tion of liquid assets and purchasing 
power, deferred during the period 
when many consumers’ goods have 
not been available, will be awaiting 
the potential production of Ameri- 
ca’s expanded industrial plant. In 
such a revival of intense private 
competition, the services of those 
experienced in practical cost ac- 
counting will be in demand for 
estimating new cost standards and 
providing effective controls over 
production and distribution costs, 
rather than for making historical 
determinations of contract and 
other costs. 


TAX SIMPLIFICATION 


With income and profits taxes 
absorbing a major portion of the 
operating profits of business con- 
cerns, with the increased rates of 
personal income taxation, and with 
millions of new taxpayers reporting 
to the Treasury Department as the 
result of increased earnings and 
lowered exemptions, it is not strange 
that there is a growing popular 
concern over the complexity of our 
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national system of taxation. Con- 
gress begins to realize that the 
structure is in danger of falling of 
its own weight and that some 
simplification must be made. Ac- 
countants who have dealt with tax 
questions throughout their pro- 
fessional careers have a peculiar 
opportunity to make substantial 
contributions in this field. As 
members of an organized profession 
they have on past occasions offered 
suggestions for legislation and ad- 
ministration, but perhaps in the 
future such suggestions drawn from 
experience may be accorded more 
weight than ever before. 


ADDED RESPONSIBILITIES 


It is not impossible that simplifi- 
cation of our income tax adminis- 
tration might develop in a direction 
which would place added responsi- 
bilities on the accounting profession. 
Shortage of available income tax 
inspectors led the Canadian tax 
authorities in 1942 to experiment 
with a plan that placed greater 
reliance on the auditors of taxpayer 
corporations, whereby the auditor 
reviewed a questionnaire supple- 
mental to the tax return and made 
a written report thereon, including 
a statement of the scope of his 
examination. The questionnaire is 
relied upon to disclose to the 
authorities possible differences be- 
tween corporate income as reported 
and income subject to taxation. 
Many of the complexities of our 
Federal tax practice arise from the 


differences between taxable and 
book income which stem from 
technical definitions drawn by the 
law and Treasury regulations— 
differences which in the long run 
often wash out without affecting 
the aggregates over a term of years. 
After all, the whole development 
of accounting principles and prac- 
tices has had as one primary aim 
the fair determination of income. 
An income tax structure which 
produces returns with more and 
more differences from fairly de- 
termined corporate earnings is 
certainly not a sound national 
development. 

If the Canadian experiment 
should prove successful, our own 
authorities might draw upon that 
experience and upon somewhat 
similar practices in Great Britain, 
and endeavor to bring income sub- 
ject to taxation more closely in 
line with book income as reported 
and examined by independent audi- 
tors. Granted that there is little 
evidence in current administrative 
or legislative trends to suggest that 
such a change in policy is likely 
in this country, nevertheless, it 
might possibly result from general 
dissatisfaction with the present 
situation. It would entail an added 
responsibility for the accounting 
profession, and possibly require a 
more independent and judicial ap- 
proach to tax work than at present; 
but it is the type of social responsi- 
bility which the profession should 
be prepared to accept if it develops 
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EXTENDED SCOPE OF SERVICES 


Prior to the war, the average 
accounting practice was largely 
composed of audit work and prepa- 
ration of tax returns, sweetened on 
occasion by nonrecurring system 
engagements or cases dealing with 
new financing. The scope of ser- 
vices rendered by accountants has 
been considerably extended in war- 
time, and it seems probable that 
the success of the profession in 
handling these varied assignments 
may result in a wider field of 
practice in the future. The prob- 
lems of business management have 
been tremendously complicated by 
the network of wartime controls 
in the face of expanding volume, 
and shortage of managerial man- 
power has led many clients to turn 
to professional accountants for 
assistance. Conversion of indus- 
trial plants to high-volume pro- 
duction of wartime goods in the 
face of material and labor shortages 
has called for improved methods 
of production planning, allocations 
of materials, and inventory controls. 

Accountants have been asked to 
verify compliance with wartime 
rules for wage and salary stabiliza- 
tion, wages and hours regulations, 
price ceilings, and rationing pro- 
cedures. They have assisted in 
negotiation and renegotiation of 
government contracts and have 
aided extensively in inspection, 
audit, and termination proceedings. 
Many special reports to the Office 


of Price Administration, the War 
Production Board, the Foreign 
Funds Control Unit, and other 
agencies have involved accounting 
and financial data. Independent 
auditing has been extended in the 
labor union field and among certain 
government-owned corporations. 
Practicing accountants have thus 
been gaining wider experience and 
new stature, and at the same time 
business management and govern- 
ment representatives have had 
opportunity to appraise the ability 
of the accountant when he is con- 
fronted with new situations. To 
the extent that the profession has 
had a measure of success, it may 
confidently anticipate future calls 
to meet the problems and controls 
which will face business in the post- 
war period of reconversion, read- 
justment, and reconstruction. 


FUNDAMENTALS VS. FORM 


Enumeration of some of the 
government reports and controlling 
regulations with which we have 
been dealing leads to the mention 
of a significant effect on the work of 
the professional accountant. The 
administrative needs of govern- 
ment bodies in connection with 
reports from business units appear 
inevitably to lean towards stan- 
dardization of form and treatment. 
As a result an unconscionable pro- 
portion of the practicing accoun- 
tant’s time is nowadays concerned 
with study of regulations and com- 
pliance with required form. 
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Rules and regulations as to 
reporting are sO numerous and 
in many cases so rigid that the 
accountant may find himself in 
danger of giving first attention 
to compliance therewith, to the 
detriment of adequate considera- 
tion of fundamental matters of 
principle and policy. Nor can the 
definitions and rules laboriously 
absorbed in one connection be 
carried over into another field of 
regulation. Definitions relating to 
corporate affiliations, for example, 
are very different in reports under 
the Securities Act of 1933, under 
the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act, and under Foreign Funds 
Control, to say nothing of the 
income tax regulations. 

The profession has frequently 
pointed out the dangers and weak- 
nesses of excessive standardization 
and insistence on uniformity by 
regulatory bodies and has done its 
part under war conditions in the 
struggle to limit the number of 
questionnaires and reports de- 
manded of business. However, one 
can as yet hardly discern much 
reversal of the trend. Let us hope 
for and continue to strive for its 
reversal after the emergency is 
over. 


BROADER BACKGROUNDS 


Such extensions of the account- 
ant’s zone of operations as have 
been mentioned may be expected 
to accelerate the development of 
his interest and participation in 


the more comprehensive fields of 
economics and governmental ad- 
ministration. Problems of the war’s 
aftermath will indeed force these 
subjects on the attention of every 
thinking citizen, and the account- 
ant will find in them many direct 
applications to his future work. 
Over-all renegotiation of war con- 
tracts and claims for excess profits 
tax relief are two examples, both 
of which involve concurrent con- 
sideration of accounting factors 
and underlying economic and social 
judgments. 

Again, the trend in this country 
away from the isolationist view in 
favor of world cooperation will 
stimulate interest in foreign trade, 
monetary exchange, and economic 
and social development of other 
regions of the world, all entailing 
accounting implications. 


CHANGING PRICE LEVELS 


Should a major price inflation 
develop, accountants may be faced 
with reappraisal of the validity of 
the cost principle in accounting 
for plant. Would not the theory of 
“original cost’? appear unrealistic 
in the face of a considerable rise in 
price levels and, if so, should ac- 
countants take the lead in consid- 
eration of the effects on public 
utility accounting and regulation? 


EQUITABLE VS. TRADITIONAL RULES 


Settlement of lend-lease transac- 
tions and of the scrambled ownership 
of properties in enemy-occupied 
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countries points to possible inade- 
quacies of traditional accounting 
and legal controls over values and 
titles without reference to under- 
lying economic equities and realities. 
Ration coupons in relation to indi- 
viduals, like lend-lease between 
governments, have pointed to limi- 
tations of the “silly old dollar 
sign.” 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The accountant should take an 
active interest in the future extent 
of government regulation and the 
relationship of government to busi- 
ness. He has been in a position 
during the last two decades to 
observe the weaknesses both of 
laissez faire and of bureaucratic 
controls, and he realizes that de- 
velopment of workable controls 
different from either of these tra- 
ditional extremes will require vision 
and resolution, intelligence and 
understanding on the part of leaders 
in business, labor, and government. 

The long-term trend has been 
to place increasing social responsi- 
bilities on the accounting profession 
by expanding its functions and 
giving increased emphasis to judi- 
cial independence in auditing work. 
As already suggested, the scope 
of professional problems has been 
broadening. Indications that so- 


ciety may place greater reliance 
on the independent judgment and 
integrity of the profession are to 
be found in the tax proposals here- 
tofore mentioned and in the extent 


to which governmental contracting 
agencies and renegotiation boards 
have relied on the work of account- 
ants engaged by war contractors. 


ACCOUNTING EDUCATION 


In conclusion, a brief word should 
be said as to the general bearing 
these thoughts may have on ac- 
counting education. The educator 
is always confronted with the 
question of where the emphasis in 
curriculum and instruction should 
be placed as between teaching 
accounting techniques and develop- 
ment of understanding of principles, 
policies, and underlying social sci- 
ences. Obviously, the man trained 
to recognize the significance of new 
situations and to meet them on 
the basis of an experienced judg- 
ment and a command of basic 
principles has been a more useful 
member of the profession in war- 
time than the narrowly-trained 
technician. This is likely to be 
true also in years to come. While 
techniques will be improved and 
must be mastered by the successful 
accountant, the future leaders of 
the profession will require more 
than ever an understanding of the 
background of accounting in po- 
litical economy, sociology, and 
ethics. It is to be hoped that 
accounting can be taught in such 
a way as to produce not mere 
theoreticians, but rather men who 
are practical because their practice 
is based on sound conceptions of 
underlying human relationships. 
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A Thrilling Letter 


The following letter from Lieu- 
tenant Richard Brookins to his 
family is reproduced with the per- 
mission of his father, Mr. Noah O. 
Brookins, a member of our Los 
Angeles staff. Lieutenant Richard 
has been flying Thunderbolts and 
Mustangs for over a year in actual 
combat and is now on either his 
fourth or fifth “‘Duchess,”’ which is 
his name for whatever plane he is 
flying. Just before and during the 
French invasion he was on daily 
missions over the continent for 
practically a full month without 
respite. He has the Distinguished 
Flying Cross with one cluster and 
the Air Medal with three clusters. 


July 26th 
Dear Folks: 


I’m fine and feeling well. The weather 
is worse than usual so there will be no 
missions today. I took the “Duchess” 
over to the hangar this morning for a new 
chapeau, one of the fish bowl variety. She 
is in fine shape and is the oldest ship now. 
I could get another, like you see at home, 
but I’m happy with her for the present. 
I know every rattle and pop in her; she’s 
seen me through hell and high water and 
I mean that in its literal sense as you'll 
see later. 

About a week ago we took off on a long 
mission deep inside. The weather was very 
poor but we found our bombers and started 
for the target. For military reasons the 
box of bombers (group or mass) that we 
were escorting didn’t drop their bombs 
but started back looking for targets of 
opportunity. It was our duty to stay with 
them and protect them to the limit of our 
endurance which we did. We finally left 
them and started home but we didn’t know 
where we were. We could have been any- 
where from Calais to Bremen when we 
broke out at the enemy coast. We knew 
we were finally out because there wasn’t 


any more flak, so we let down through the 
soup on instruments and broke out right 
on the water. 


The visibility was nil and we were 
naturally all split up and on our own. The 
only contact we could get on the radio that 
low was between ourselves. We all took 
up headings that we thought would get 
us to England. Judging from the headings 
I heard the rest say they were taking, there 
must have been at least 110° difference 
between the two extreme ships. At that 
time we had been out over our allotted 
time with 110 to 135 miles of treacherous 
and icy water between us and land. Our 
gas was dangerously low and we were 
pretty desperate. I pulled the “Duchess” 
back to the lowest rpm and power setting 
I could to conserve gas. I hadn’t the 
slightest idea which way to go but decided 
to set a course and stay on it. 


It generally takes about 35 to 45 minutes 
to get across the North Sea and after one 
hour I hadn’t sighted any land and had 
very little gas left. Needless to say I 
prayed, hard and fervently. My insides 
were like lead. All I could do was sit there 
and think, nothing to fight and nothing 
to do. For some reason I finally changed 
my course 45° to the right. Ten minutes 
later with only a few minutes of gas left I 
unstrapped myself and prepared to bail 
out. I looked desperately for a boat to bail 
out near but I couldn’t find one. All this 
time I had been listening to the other boys 
in the squadron. Of those that were left, 
none had sighted land. I pulled out a 
cigarette and tried to force myself to think 
and not give up. It seemed inevitable but 
unreal. 

The “‘Duchess”’ was running pretty rough 
but running. I knew she was a dream on 
gas consumption, the best in the squadron. 
The other boys’ plight struck me and tears 
of bitter rage streamed down my face. It 
all seemed so futile. I searched the horizon 
in hope of seeing another plane, two of us 
in the water helping each other might 
survive. 

Suddenly I saw a tiny bump on the 
horizon. I watched it fascinated for fully 
20 seconds. I had seen so many false 
mirages in the last half hour. It finally 
dawned on me that it was a huge tower 
on the coast, it was getting bigger. I 
headed toward it and gave the boys a call. 
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I told them the heading I had been steering 
and the new one to land; I prayed it would 
help them. I looked at my gauges and 
began to figure how far I could get. The 
thought of a piece of ground into which 
I could crash my ship thrilled me. 

Two minutes later I heard someone call 
that he was steering a certain course but 
couldn’t receive anything. Two things 
hit me: due to the clarity of his trans- 
mission he was very near to me, and due 
to his course he was going the wrong way. 
My prayer had been answered once, why 
not again. On a gamble I made one circle 
into the mist but couldn’t see him. As I 
set course again he saw me and I waggled 
my wings for him to formate on me. 

My gauges all read empty. I had 1% 
minutes, maybe two; the coast was getting 
nearer. I was finally close enough to see 
the country ahead of me. I began to look 
for a good place to crash. This was good. 
I, who a few minutes before was so des- 
perate, was becoming choosey! 

As I crossed over the coast the “Duchess” 
ran dry and quit. But wait! Didn’t this 
high speed engine need pressure to force 
gas to the engine? Theoretically there 
should still be a little gas left but no pres- 
sure to force it into the carburetor. I 
grabbed the primer in the cockpit and 
began to pull like a madman. The engine 
sputtered and caught. I was flying with 
my left hand, priming with my right and 
the “Duchess” was mushing through the 
air headed for a meadow. 


Lo and behold, as I looked around there 
was an airport just off my right wing. I 
banked toward the nearest runway and the 
engine finally stopped for keeps. I dropped 
my wheels, threw the flaps down, stalled 
over a fence, dropped my nose and landed 
on the runway, dead stick. Nothing could 
ever measure my feelings as I rolled down 
that runway with a dead engine after being 
airbourne for over 7 hours. The boy on 
my wing was picked up safely I discovered 
that night. Some were lucky, some weren’t. 
Do you wonder why I want to keep my 
““Duchess’’? 

I’m surely glad to hear Bill may be going 
to O. C. S. From what I hear you have to 
be very good to go now. Let me know. 
I’m glad you liked the pictures. More 
later. 

Your loving son, 
DIcK. 


Readers of the foregoing letter 
will doubtless share the feelings 
expressed by Mr. Gibson when he 
sent a copy of the letter to the 
editor of the L. R. B& M. JOURNAL, 
“This letter is not only a thrilling 
piece of writing but there is a 
spiritual quality all through it that 
makes the account an extraordinary 
combination.” 





The Importance of Being Troubled or Unsettled 
(Continued from page 9) 


give China a mandate and have the 
United States, Great Britain and 
Russia keep their hands off. I asked 
him which he preferred. He an- 
swered, “‘I fully agree with you!” 
Here is what he said which made 
the greatest impression of all on us: 
“One of the most important things 
in life, and the most important of 
all so far as developing our intel- 
lects and stimulating our minds, 


is to have at all times some specific 
problem in hand which we have 
not solved. When we have no un- 
solved problem on our minds, we 
surely deteriorate.” 

Since June 29 I have worried 
about Walter’s request. It was an 
unsolved problem. And am I happy 
to realize that in consequence 
thereof my mind has not deterio- 
rated. Thanks, Walter! 
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Postwar Planning 


Many different organizations are 
formulating and discussing plans 
for the postwar period so that a 
peacetime volume of production, 
distribution and employment may 
be speedily developed which will 
maintain our national economy on 
a sound basis and in a satisfactory 
relationship to the huge national 
debt resulting from our tremen- 
dous war effort. The leading article 
in this issue is a general survey 


of some of the major problems 
to be faced in the postwar period 
and of means which have been 
suggested for dealing with them. 
The comments of Colonel Mont- 
gomery (under the intriguing cap- 
tion of ‘““‘The Importance of Being 
Troubled or Unsettled”), which 
follow the leading article, imply 
a warning against freezing one’s 
thoughts on how to deal with the 
infinite variety of problems which 
the postwar period will bring us. 
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Rather should one keep an open 
mind and be prepared to modify 
one’s ideas or convictions in the 
light of the continuing develop- 
ments in, and changing circum- 
stances of, the problems with which 
we shall be faced. 

The third article deals with 
possible postwar developments in 
the practice of accounting. Our 
profession cannot stand still in the 
presence of revolutionary world 
changes, but must face and deal 
with those developments which 
will have a particular relation to 
the work of the professional ac- 
countant. 


New York Twenty-five 
Year Club 


A most pleasing event in the 
firm’s history occurred on August 
15 when, at a dinner at the Pelham 
Country Club attended by many 
members of our New York staff, 
Colonel Montgomery, on behalf of 
the firm, presented a suitably in- 
scribed gold watch to each of the 
following members of the New 
York staff who has been connected 
with our firm for twenty-five years 
or longer: 

R. Burr Babeuf 
Nathaniel B. Bergman 
Harold E. Bischoff 
Ralph F. Grover 
Edwin C. Halter 
Sidney A. Stahlschmidt 


Colonel Montgomery’s remarks 
preceding the presentation of the 


watches consisted in part of reminis- 
cences of the opening and develop- 
ment of our New York office. This 
subject is of great interest, not only 
to the Colonel, but to all of us be- 
cause of his leading part in it. A 
fuller account of it appears in his 
“Fifty Years of Accountancy.” 

Mr. Lybrand, unfortunately, could 
not be present but sent a letter 
which indicated his deep interest in 
the occasion. All other New York 
partners, who were not prevented 
by out of town engagements, were 
present and shared in the deep 
interest of the event. 

A number of members of the 
New York staff are not far from 
having reached the completion of 
twenty-five years of service, and the 
“Club” may be expected to have a 
steady growth in the coming years. 
The competency, industry and 
faithfulness of our staff have been 
vital elements in the successful 
development of the firm’s practice 
and in the character of service 
which has been rendered to our 
clients. 


Deterring Strike Suits 


One of the malodorous develop- 
ments during the past decade in 
the field of litigation has been the 
institution of suits against directors 
of larger corporations, brought in 
the name of stockholders (often 
holding but a few shares) and based 
on the allegation that they have 
failed in the discharge of their duty 
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to the corporation. The alleged 
derelictions of duty not infre- 
quently consisted of charges of a 
highly technical character relating 
to the administration of complex 
transactions, such, for example, as 
profit-sharing plans. 

The realistic motive in many of 
these actions appeared to be to 
recover, ostensibly for the corpora- 
tion, a large amount from the 
allegedly derelict directors out of 
which the court may then allow 
very substantial fees to counsel and 
accountants representing the com- 
plaining stockholders. 

Following an exhaustive study 
of the situation by a committee of 
the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce, the New York legisla- 
ture took salutary action in recog- 
nition of this unwholesome develop- 
ment by enacting two remedial 
measures at its 1944 session. One 
act requires that stockholders 
bringing such an action must have 
held stock at the time of the trans- 
action complained of. Another act 
requires that, when instituting suit, 
stockholders owning less than 5 
per cent of the corporation’s shares, 
or less than $50,000 worth of stock, 
must post security for reasonable 
expenses incurred in the action’s 
defense. 

Governor Dewey gave active 
support to this legislation and when 
signing the bills, said, “In recent 
years a veritable racket of baseless 
lawsuits accompanied by many 
unethical practices has grown up 


in this field, ... Secret settlements, 
really payoffs for silence, have been 
the subjects of common suspicion.” 


Private Enterprise 


One of the questions frequently 
discussed in these days—partly in 
view of the effects of the New Deal 
philosophy of our national adminis- 
tration during the past dozen years, 
and partly in view of the revolu- 
tionary changes which may be 
revealed in the postwar world—is 
the extent (if any) to which the 
system of private enterprise, under 
which America became great and 
developed an economic power and 
created a standard of living for 
the common people unprecedented 
in human history, may undergo 
fundamental change. 

An interesting comment relating 
to this much discussed question 
was a recent advertisement by the 
Bank of New York, reading as 
follows: 

There was something home-spun and 
satisfying about that quaint word ‘‘Prop’r.”’ 
Appearing on letterheads and signboards, 
it was more than an identification of man- 
agement. It was a symbol of individual 
pride, independence, hard-earned experi- 
ence and authority without benefit of 
bureaucracy. 

When “Prop’r.” was supplanted by 
“Inc.” the change simply meant multiple 
proprietors, as well as more horsepower, 
more workers, more salesmen, more prod- 
ucts, more research, faster progress. It 
has been too easy to forget that our Ameri- 
can corporations, no matter how large, are 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Notes 


The following members of the 
L. R. B. & M. organization have 
entered the armed services since 
the publication of the June issue of 
the JOURNAL: 

Boston: 

George M. Herrick 

Norman A. Workman 
Chicago: 

Clarence L. Cozad 
New York: 

John P. Redwood, Jr. 

Philadelphia: 

Charles A. Dougherty, Jr. 

Daniel F. Maloney 

Miss Vernie E. Sampson, of our 
New York office, has enrolled in the 
Red Cross for Overseas Service. 


“Now it may be told” that Mr. 
Michael Wagner, of our London 
staff, who was taken prisoner while 
fighting as a member of the British 
forces in North Africa, and who 
was in a prison camp in Italy for a 
considerable length of time, even- 
tually made his escape. For some 
time thereafter he was fighting 
with the Italian Partisans but has 
now returned to England. For a 
time while in prison he and his 
companions were on the border of 
starvation. Fortunately, we were 
able to get some food parcels to 
him which somewhat alleviated the 
situation. 

EL AS aR 

The following news account, 
which is taken from a recent issue 
of one of the Chicago newspapers, 


records the tragedy which befell 
the son of Mr. P. M. Armitage, one 
of the members of our Chicago staff: 


Survivor of Pacific Sinkings 

is Killed in Plane Accident 

Lt. John M. Armitage, 24, son of Percy 
M. Armitage, 392 E. Chicago St., Elgin, 
and a navy air forces pilot who survived 
the sinking of the aircraft carriers York- 
town and Hornet, was killed in an airplane 
accident Tuesday at Barstow, Colo., his 
father was advised yesterday. 

Holder of the distinguished flying cross 
and the silver star, Lt. Armitage had been 
stationed for the last year with a naval 
aviation ordnance development unit at 
Barstow, assigned to flying experimental 
planes. 

Lt. Armitage was born on Mindanao 
Island in the Philippines, but was educated 
at Elgin Academy and Purdue University. 
He enlisted in the Navy in February, 1941, 
and was a member of one of the earliest 
classes graduated at Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Our deep sympathy goes to the 
father and other members of the 
family. 

RE oreo. 


The N.A.C.A. Bulletin of July 
15 (Section II) contained a list of 
the past presidents of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants 
since the founding of the Asso- 
ciation in 1919. The list included 
three members of our firm. 

Mr. Lybrand was the second 
president and served two years 
(1920-22). His work included the 
formulation of policies which have 
guided the Association to the pres- 
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ent day, and which undoubtedly 
have had much to do with its re- 
markable development and success. 

Walter S. Gee was elected presi- 
dent in 1930 after having served 
the Association in a large way from 
the time it was organized. It was 
tragic that he should have passed 
away during the year of his presi- 
dency. 

William F. Marsh, after having 
also served the Association long 
and faithfully, was president for 
the year 1937-38. 

The tabulation shows that Mr. 
Lybrand continues to serve as a 
member of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. Sweet was one of the repre- 
sentatives of the American Institute 
of Accountants who attended the 
annual meeting of the American 
Accounting Association in Chicago 
on September 8 and 9. 

Mr. Russell continues to be 
active in the work of the Institute’s 
committee on termination of war 
contracts of which he is a member. 
On July 18, he represented the 
committee at a meeting in Wash- 
ington of a subcommittee of the 
Advisory Committee on Govern- 
ment Questionnaires, when forms 
issued by the War and Navy De- 
partments for settlement proposals 
by contractors were discussed. On 
July 27, together with other mem- 
bers of the Institute committee, he 
attended a meeting in New York 
which was sponsored by the Na- 





tional Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation. Various aspects of war 
contract termination of interest to 
accountants were discussed by rep- 
resentatives of accounting and busi- 
ness organizations. 

Mr. Russell served as a member 
of the panel which discussed ‘‘ Ter- 
mination of War Contracts” at the 
annual meeting of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, 
which was held in Chicago late in 
June. 

The article by Mr. Russell on 
“War Contract Termination Settle- 
ments,” which appeared in the 
January issue of the L. R. B. & M. 
JOURNAL, has been reproduced in 
condensed form in The Accountants’ 
Digest. 

The Cost Accountants’ Handbook, 
recently published by Ronald Press 
Company, includes Mr. Russell, 
Mr. Marsh and Mr. Conrad in its 
list of Contributing and Consulting 
Editors. 

The June, 1944, issue of The 
Accountants’ Digest contained a 
digest of the article by Mr. Jennings 
on “The Tentative Nature of Fi- 
nancial Statements Under Present 
Conditions” which had been pub- 
lished in the January issue of the 
L. R. B. & M. JOURNAL. 

Mr. Raymond G. Ankers, of our 
New York staff, has been appointed 
a member of the Institute com- 
mittee on refresher courses for 
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accountants returning from the 
armed forces. 

Messrs. Robert L. Anthony and 
Donald S. Erion, of our Detroit 
staff, have passed the Michigan 
C. P. A. examination and received 
their certificates. 

Messrs. Forrest L. Dalton, Har- 
old W. Glore and Oliver O. Howard, 
of our Louisville staff, have passed 
the latest Kentucky C. P. A. 
examination. 


Mr. Philip Bardes, of our New 


York staff, is a member of the 
Working Conference on Section 
722 organized by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., to 
make studies and hold round-table 
discussions of problems encoun- 
tered in the interpretation and 
application of the relief provision 
in the excess profits tax law. 


Mr. Harry C. Schmidt, of our 
Philadelphia staff, has been elected 
a member of the Pennsylvania 
Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants. 





Postwar Planning 
(Continued from page 8) 


also be given to the effect of any 
refunds of postwar credits of excess 
profits tax. 

The above undertaking may re- 
quire the services of independent 
public accountants as well as of 
the companies’ own accounting 


staffs. The accounting profession 
should keep informed regarding 
all phases of the planning program 
and be prepared to render assis- 
tance to government agencies and 
to private business when called 
upon to render such service. 





Editorials 
(Continued from page 21) 


still individual proprietary interests, sys- 
tematically combined. 


The proprietary instinct in man is so 
deep-rooted, so intertwined with concepts 
of justice, liberty and happiness, that to 
suppress or diminish it in the slightest is to 
handicap human nature and retard prog- 
ress. 


The energy and know-how that can best 
provide the houses, clothing, food, medi- 
cine, and all the facilities and comforts of 


living for mankind do not come from state 
ownership. They come from personal 
initiative and independence which, as 
plain facts of history, have been the great 
obstacles to tyranny and dictatorship. 


Personal initiative and indepen- 
dence in the field of business are 
indispensable elements of economic 
freedom, just as much as of political 
liberty. 
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